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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 


(Continued from page 122.) 
TO L. H. B. 
“PHILADELpuia, Eighth Month 6th, 1863. 

“The tide of our affections seems to have been 
w deep, so true and so pure, that I cannot bear 
to think of entering deeply into argumentative 
intercourse now. It is so apt to lead away from 
the pure search for Truth, into a desire to up- 
hold ones own opinions, that I always shrink 
from it. We have not been guilty of this yet, 
I think, and now I only humbly wish to tell 
thee my secret feelings on these two points and 
then leave thee in the arms of Him who gently 
leadeth those that are young. May He bless 
thee and give thee rest still more and more. 

“When I draw nigh in spirit to my Saviour 
Iseem to be near the Father too, and feel his 
approbation ; and when I ask anything in his 
name it seems to me that my Saviour smiles the 
answer, they are so united in one. And when 
I beg the aid of the Holy Spirit it draws me 
nearer to the favor of the Father and Son. They 
are one; I feel it, I know it—the blessed One. 

“But outward water seems as far from the in- 
ward purifying Spirit, as the outward sun is 
from the glorious Son of righteousness, They 
may do for illustration, but the answer of a good 
conscience before Gud, requires deep searching 
of spirit, the baptism of fire against all our evil 
inclinations and dispositions. Saved from all 
sin and raised to the communion of Father and 
Son, this is the communion with the body and 
blood of Christ, that I want. He laid down his 
body and shed his precious blood to purchase 
this redemption for me. This is our communion. 

“Yes, dear Laura, the same quiet love and 
‘ympathy with nature rests with me, and all its 
Voices seem to breathe a melody into my soul 
and raise it in silent aspirations. How precious 
to have thee say, thou had such a rest and con- 
fidence in thy Saviour and such a disapproba- 
tion too of all war and warlike spirit. It is so 
much more noble and Christ-like to be willing 
to suffer persecution, than to prepare for taking 
the life of another who, perchance, was ungodly 
and would go to eternal punishment. I hope 
thy brother will not be drafted. 

“Thou will see by the date of this, that I 
ave returned from my Newark home, for it 
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always seems like home where sister S. is. I 
would like to show thee some of the grand old 
elm trees of that place. They are so graceful 
and beautiful. Newark is mostly spread over 
a great extent of land, so there are plenty of 
garden spots with trees and shrubbery, giving 
it quite a country-like air. I scarcely realize 
being in so large a city. 

“Ts it not a favor the riots were checked.* 
We were threatened there two or three nights, 
but all has become quiet. At such times is 
it not a favor to remember afresh the words, 
“Thou will keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee.” “ Whoso hearkeneth 
unto me shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet 
from the fear of evil.” Thiok of me for the 
next week and a half right out in the country, 
sometimes watching the ships on the river, some- 
times picking huckleberries, and sometimes 
watching the sky enlivened with the most beau- 
tiful sunsets. These last are such a treat. My 
little niece and nephew will occupy a large por- 
tion of time too, and afford much enjoyment. 

“ Dear L , sometimes I fear I write too much 
as though I had attained, I only am passing on 
‘to apprehend those things for which I am ap- 
prehended.’ I often feel so poor in spirit, so 
low, so mean, and magnify the mercy that can 
stoop to hear my cry. Think of me, dearest L., 
three weeks from now, for I may have a close 
trial and in my heart would love thy sympathy 
and prayers. Pray that I may have strength, 
if thou canst. 

“ Farewell, in love and sweet communion of 
spirit. 

“ Deporan Brooks.” 

Resuming her diary she says: 

1863.—Eighth Month 7th.—To-morrow I go, 
if nothing prevents, to sister Mary’s, and being 
in some measure preserved from some sins, | 
humbly crave heavenly help for the coming 
week and a half. Thy favors have been very 
great and I so utterly unworthy. Raise me into 
newness of life befure thee. Help me to fast 
and pray. 

Ninth Month 6th.—Made a change this day 
in my dress, after much doubt and fear. May 
it be sanctified to me. “Baptise me with thy 
baptism more and more, oh Lord.” 

n reference to this change in her dress she 
thus writes to her brother and sister: 


“T have had no letters, neither have written any, 
for it has been one of my anxious weeks. It has 
seemed the longest one I ever passed in my life, 
but I hope to be quiet now, for to-day found me 
in my plainer dress. I took tea in it to-night 
and so broke the ice, and intend it shall be my 
every day costume. I can feel now that my 
motive is accepted, and oh, saith my soul, that 
the ‘ Words of my mouth and the meditation of 
my heart may always be acceptable too.’”’ 

16th.—Dearest Lord and Master thou saidst 
thy grace was sufficient, when Paul had the 
thorn in the flesh, oh! grant that I may feel it 


+ During the War of the Rebellion, in opposition to 
“ drafts,” a fearful time. 
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so now. Oh! grant that I may rise superior to 
temptation! Oh! God of peace, bruise Satan 
under my feet shortly. I have felt a little over- 
coming this day and a little of the lifting up of 
thy countenance this night. Oh, for thy bless- 
ing. 
27th.—“ Woman thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity,” came to me this afternoon, while I 
was beseeching strength to watch and fast and 
pray, to put my mouth as in the dust, that He 
might be exalted over me and over all my will 
and ways. Oh! that it may prove so, after these 
eighteen years bondage, and that made pure, 
I may glorify Him for his goodness and long- 
suffering mercy. 

Tenth Month 3rd.—Notwithstanding all thy 
mercies, my garments are stained somewhat. I 
hope in thy mercy and that thou will cleanse 
me from all unrighteousness. When shall I 
walk with thee in white? When shall I wor- 
ship thee in the beauty of holiness. 

11th.—I felt this morning that it was indeed 
of the Lord’s mercies that I was not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not. They are new 
every morning. 


TO L. H. B. 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 20th, 1863. 

“Thou art indeed very frequently the com- 
panion of my thoughts, sometimes at the lovely 
twilight hour. Does it not seem a fit emblem 
of the quietude of soul of those in whom Christ 
governs?) Oh! holy calm for all our doubts 
and fears! how I long daily to experience more 
of it, to feel as if my will and mouth were in the 
dust, and He exalted over all. ‘Glorious is 
He in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders!’ His power, might and mercy seem so 
great that I often feel,‘ Who would not fear 
thee, thou King of saints.’ 

“ Thy dear little note seemed to disclose much 
tome. If by patiently performing the part at 
home, with cheerfulness and loving kindness 
thou art glorifying Him, the reward will be sure 
and perhaps by thy sweetness and gentleness 
thou canst win other dear ones to Him. I think 
that a very lovely character of which we read, 
where all in the household can nestle their joys 
and sorrows with confidence. But methinks 
that one’s cup must often be replenished at the 
pure Fountain or it would fail. . . . 

“ Didst thou think of me in my trial? Well 
it is over now, and when thou comes, perhaps 
my outward apparel may appear a little differ- 
ent, and oh, that I could say that the inward 
adorning was more settled and deep in charac- 
ter. 

“ While with Anne Sheppard, during the last 
week of vacation, we did something at collect- 
ing flowers for bleaching and skeletonizing and 
I want to go out on my next holiday, to assist 
her a little. . . . Didst thou ever think of those 
flowers being a type of the resurrection of the 
soul, clothed in pure white before its Creator? 
They have to pass through so much cleansing 
and finally become so white and beautiful that 
they remind me of it. 














“ Now dearest, in a portion of this pure and 
loving Spirit, my heart salutes thee and says 
farewell. 





























“Thine, truly as ever, 





“oi” 














25th.—Through adorable mercy have been 
enabled to walk almost entirely in the strait 
and narrow way during the past week. Glory 
and honor, thanksgiving and praise be unto this 
little seed of life made manifest in my soul. 
Oh! help me to put my mouth in the dust, 
that thou may be exalted, God over all. 

31st.—Thou Lord Cost condescend to teach 
me thyself and I come unto thee like a little 
child. Have mercy upon me! Hold my hand 
lest I slip! Show me, oh Lord, of thy spirit 
and power! ‘Teach me the revelation of unut- 
terable truth and acceptance of a wonder work- 
ing power, which can change the heart, humble 
the lofty spirit and produce a holy. frame of 
mind, rejoicing in the fruits of the Spirit, :ight- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

(To be continued.) 














































































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Saul—Paul. 


Perhaps there is no more notable example 
of the power of God to save and the Holy Spirit 
to transform a life than we get in the change 
of Saul, of Tarsus, to Paul, the great disciple to 
the Gentile world. 

Saul the persecutor, making havoc in the 
church, hauling to prison men and women who 
were of the “ Way.” 

Paul, preaching that Christ fearlessly, whom 
he had aforetime blasphemed so vehemently. 

How blessedly Christ can save those who 
come to Him and submit to the Holy Spirit to 
do his way. But one may say, “Of course, 
Saul was a bad man, persecuting the Church, 
and by his actions showing an evil heart. I 
am not like him, he needed a change to be 
wrought. I have never done any real bad 
thing. I believe in doing the best I can, and 
I think I am all right.” Listen! Saul, of Tar- 
sus thought be did God service, and my dear 
soul, hear this, “A// have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” 

“Except a man be born again he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” Cannot even 
see it—simply cannot, the same as I cannot see 
the Yosemite Valley if I do not seek it. But 
listen again. “To as many as received Him to 
them gave He power to become the children 
of God.” So He will do now. As many as 
open their hearts and admit this Lord of life, 
He becomes their life in deed and truth. 

Dear heart, He will transform thy life. Let 
no one think a mere head knowledge and be- 
lief will avail. If thy love and loyalty to thy 
Lord, does not show in thy life, I question very 
much whether thou hast seen or hast the king- 
dom of God, for that kingdom is peace. Ifa 
man has been ill-natured and unkind in his 
family, unlovable and unlovely, and still shows 
the same unyielding spirit, no matter what he 
may say as to himself, people read the life, and 
we are said to be “epistles read and known.” 
How needful then that they who profess to be 
of God's people, should in their life and con- 
duct show forth the fruits of the Spirit! A man 
is not an example of Christ-serving if he is 
proud and over-bearing, carrying a high head. 
He does not show a changed life if he thinks 
only of self, and cares little how anyone else 
fares. No, the loving, Christ-like spirit is self- 
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sacrificing, gentle, teachable, kind. If Christ 
be in us we will show forth the Christ-life and 
likeness. “Ye must be born again,” and the 
new birth is a changed life, the old man czst 
out, and the new man, the holy one, taking 
possession. “AJ] things become new,” because 
the “old things are passed away.” If Christ 
be formed in you, then ye are new creatures 
—a new creation—and this is “a life hid with 
Christ in God.” Oh! blessed life, how differ- 
ent from the old. 

Dear reader, seek to know thou hast truly 
passed from death unto life, then wilt thou in- 
deed be a light in the world. Do not rest then 
in an easy indifference, uncertain how it may 
be with thee, but listen to the voice of the Holy 
Spirit. He will tell thee where thou standest. 
He will show thee thy heart, and if thou art 
not already his, let Him now transform thy 
nature, and thy life will show forth his praise, 


death ; for had my Holy Father required 
life at my hand, I would gladly Se. gives cp 
this instead of saying thee and thou to a single 
person. Often, when walking in the fields 
which I was obliged to do almost daily, ay 
health heing very feeble, I have poured out m 
soul before God, begging for strength to take 
up this great cross, and often saying in m 
heart, “There are many good people who do 
not use this language; why may I not please 
Thee without speaking thus?” but my reason. 
ings were all in vain, for I was made truly sen- 
sible that “ obedience is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.” I haye 
said, “1f Thou wilt strengthen me, I will never 
again rebel against Thee in this;” but the first 
person that has addressed me, I have fallen 
again into condemnation—like pocr Samson, 
shorn of his strength. Oh! wretched creature 
that I am, who shall deliver me from this bond. 


peace shall be thy portion in this life, and in 
the life to come eternal rest. Delay not, for no 
man knoweth when he will be called hence to 
render an account to God. Oh! may we be 
ready to enter into the gates of the City. 


. © 4 





The Plain Language. 

One day, when reading in the Scriptures, 
which were become more sweet to me, the fourth 
chapter of John, where the account is given 
of the conversation the Saviour had with the 
woman of Samaria, it is said she told her neigh- 
bors she had seen a man who had told her all 
things that ever she did. Then did they come 
also to hear Him, and said unto her, “ Now we 
believe—not because of thy saying, for we have 
heard Him ourselves.” Although I had ad- 
mired the Scripture language, which was spoken 
by the Quakers, and thought there was great 
simplicity in it, yet I had never felt that any 
part of it belonged to me until that moment; 
neither was I then thinking anything about the 
language, either how it was written or spoken, 
but as I was reading the words, ‘“‘ Now we be- 
lieve—not because of thy saying.” As soon as 
I had pronounced in my heart the single word 
thy, it was as fire in my bones, or as a sharp 
two-edged sword. I could not proceed. I trem- 
bled, and it was made known to me that that 
was the simple, the pure, the uncorrupted man- 
ner in which God had instructed his creatures 
to have communication one with another. Oh! 
the purity and beauty that was opened to my 
mind respecting it. 

The first conversation that God had with 
man was thus begun, “Adam, where art thou ?” 
And all the communication between God and 
man—with all the prophets, and the blessed 
Jesus, and the apostles, they were all in the 
same manner. That I may truly say they were 
as so many voices calling aloud to me and say- 
ing, “ This is the way, walk thou in it.” But 
all these things I hid in my heart. 

The requiring of the Lord, increased from 
day to day, to be obedient unto Him, and to 
use the Scripture language—this was indeed to 
try as by fire. Many were the times I have 
sat in my work-room, the girls at work around, 
when the power of the Lord has arrested me as 
an armed man, calling aloud for obedience, and 
I have said in my sore trouble, “ Lord, if Thou 
wilt strengthen me, I will be obedient to Thee 
before I rise from this seat.” But alas! alas! 
when the girls have spoken to me, I have an- 
swered in my former manner, and again been 
much in sorrow. I may say, fur many months 
my soul was very sorrowful, even almost unto 





sure of continual condemnation. 








age—the fear of man. 


I had been instructed by the Lord that I was 
not to do his work partially, neither was I to 
respect persons, so I could no more speak to my 


apprentice in this language than I could toa 


lady. At last my bodily strength began again 
to fail, and my health sunk under such a pres. 
As sensibly 
as Paul ever felt, that a woe would be unto 
him if he preached not the Gospel, so sensibly 
did I feel, that except I gave up to use the 
whole Scripture language, I should be a casta- 
way. I, tremblingly, gave up and said, “M 
Father! my Father! if I perish I wi!l be obe 
dient.” The trial was long, and the fire ex- 
ceedingly fierce ; but my adorable Saviour, who 


said to hisimmediate followers,“ Take no thought 


beforehand what ye shall answer, for it shall 
be given you in that same hour,” was near to 
help in every time of need. 

Those who employed me in my business were 
generally the great and rich of this world, in 
consequence of which my cross was much great- 
er. When attending some ladies, I have been 
arrested by Divine power, so that I have felt 
constrained to tell them what was required of 
me. On these occasions, some have said I was 
a very good creature, quite good enough, there 
was no reason whatever for me to change; but 
they believed what I did was from principle. 
Others said, I was beside myself, it was all non- 
sense; others were dreadfully enraged, saying 
it was too much equality, it wes not showing 
proper respect to my superiors. 

The Lord, in mercy, gave me power to declare 
his truth, and the opposing spirit was bound 
down at those times. One day, a lady, a well- 
wisher of mine, said, “My dear Loveday, I 
would advise you to take care what you are 
about, for I heard some ladies say they should 
not employ you again.” I felt this as a dart 
to my heart; but was strengthened to answer 
with these words, “ He who feeds the ravens 
when they cry unto Him, has taught me to look 
to Him for my daily bread.” My soul was 
strengthened, for power was given from on high, 
yet I ofttimes shunned the cross. Very many 
times I have not spoken half what I wanted to 
speak, because the cross was so great. I believe 
had I been more faithful to the instructions of 
my Allwise Teacher, this fiery trial would not 
have lasted so long, I was led daily to see the 
pride of the human heart, in its unrenew 
state, looking for the honor that cometh from 
man ; but these things drove me more and more 
to the fountain head of all happiness, for from 
Him cometh my help.—From the Memoir of Low 
day Henwood. 
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A Letter from Germany. 


GOTTENGEN, Tenth Month 10th, ’96. 

This week my friend Ida came to Géitengen 
wo be treated. She is in a hospital for a week, 
and I go to see her every afternoon, and it isso 
pleasant for both of us. I am not allowed to 
ye her mornings. If I had not been here, her 
mother would have come, although it did not 
wit her, so 1 am very glad that I can be a 
little bit of use to some one. 

Andreasberg is only a little over an hour 
anda half from here by railroad, and I shall 

robably go to see her sometime in the winter. 
F should love to be there when there is snow 
every where. 

To-day Fraulein F and the two children 
and I-took a long walk to a most picturesque 
rillage—situated on the top of a high hill that 
looks down upon the valley in which Géttengen 
lays. People who have been there say that the 
village called Nicolausberg is situated exactly 
like the holy city, Jerusalem. They often call it, 
therefore, “ Klein Jerusalem,” and have named 
the various elevations about “ Mount of Olives,” 
«Zion,” and so on. The way up was very in- 
teresting, a delightful path wound up the hills 
that extend along the north side of our valley, 
giving a charming view. 

We are having now the “Alter Wiber Sum- 
mer” (old wives summer)—really perfect fo- 
day, warm and sunshiny, such as we have had 
very few of for several months. The harvests 


are all in, or at least nearly so, for at present 
they are at work taking out the last potatoes 
from the ground, and also the sugar-beets, of 
which an immense amount are raised in this 
ection of the country. The trees are all chang- 
ing their foliage, and many stand already bare. 


The colors are fine, though not to compare with 
what we have very often with us. After reach- 
ing the top of the range of hills, we descended 
asteep slope, to again climb a yet higher and 
steeper one, upon the top of which we could 
now see the body of the old church, whose 
tower is a landmark over the entire surround- 
ing country. 

We had brought “ butter-brot,” along, and at 
avery uninviting looking “ Gasthouse” (village 
hotel), we could get milk and beer. A— and 
I took a glass each of the former, while the 
other two preferred the German beverage. 

While it was being brought and the others 
were resting, I took the time to wander about 
the old graveyard surrounding the “kirche,” 
whose tower is so conspicuous a feature of the 
landscape. It is one of the finest buildings of 
the kind in this part of the country, and dates 
from some time in the tenth or devant cen- 
tury. I found no very old tombstones, but I 
imagine the oldest graves are entirely oblit- 
erated. A rambling wall encloses it from the 
orchards and barn yards of the neighboring 
houses, and from its steep sloping position one 
has a charming view of the distant towers of 
Gittengen, seen through a V-shaped opening in 
the distance, and of the hills beyond, as well as 
ofthe picturesque red tiled roofs embosomed in 
verdure, of the houses of the village that cluster 
ee confusion along the sides of the 
His, 

On our way down we met a remarkable team 
drawing a cart loaded with sugar-beets. It was 
Composed of an old horse and a cow harnessed 
together. 

At the foot of the hill we noticed as we came 
Up a field that was a perfect mass of gorgeous 
ted poppies and what the Germans call “ korn- 


blumen,” they are really beautiful together. We | door on one side the palace was opened, letting 


sent the children on ahead to gather a bouquet, 
and when we came along the temptation was too 
great>—we too waded in amongst them, although 
it was already late, and we all came home 
laden with handsome bouquets. If this weather 
continues we will soon take another trip to a 
beautiful old ruin not far away, and then there 
are a host of villages that I want to visit. It 
is a pity that the days are so short, but the sun- 
shine we must make use of while it lasts. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not feel thank- 
ful for the quiet and comfortable home that I 
have here. This immense garden is my constant 
retreat. Often morgens before the others are 
stirring, I am out with my book, getting the 
fresh air and early sunshine, and when it rains 
I put on my waterproof and an old hat and 
overshoes, andgo just the same. E. S. K. 


A Nearer View of the Jasmine Tower. 


Many of the readers of thy paper will recall 
the visit to Philadelphia, several years ago, of 
that well educated benevolently inquisitive Hin- 
du lady, the Pundita Ramabai, upon the occa- 
sion of which visit she was the guest of Dr. 
Rachel L. Bodley, since deceased, Dean of the 
Women’s Medical College. Soon after her re- 
turn to India she was enabled to inaugurate, at 
her native city of Poona, the institution which 
she had had so much at heart for the instruc- 
tion and care of that much despised and op- 
pressed class, the young widows of her race. A 
very interesting letter, which she has lately 
written to her American friends comes as a 
quite pertinent comment upon the remark that 
was made the other day by our eminent visitor, 
Li Hung Chang, concerning the near approach, 
in his estimation, of the religion of Christ to 
that of Confucius. (I think that we should 
find the religious beliefs of China and India 
much more nearly allied: (Buddhism prevails 
in both countries). Those who, with myself, 
have read thrilling rhapsodies upon the won- 
derfully exquisite architecture of the Taj Mahal, 
may be especially instructed by what the pun- 
dita says in her recent letter. 

Opening with the remark that “a superficial 
knowledge of the philosophies and religious 
books of India has been misleading many West- 
ern people to think that the Hindus are the 
sole possessors of superior spirituality,” so that 
she is not at all surprised that the good men 
and women of the West, who only see the out- 
side of the grand structures of Oriental philoso- 
phy, are charmed with them,” she continues: 

“ This reminds me of the sight I saw at Agra, 
while I visited that city, about 1894. One day 
we went into the fort to see the grand palaces 
of the Mogul Emperors. There we saw the 
great Khas Mahal, or the Emperor’s private 
palace, where he used to keep hundreds of 
beautiful women shut up for life. The guide 
showed us the Rani’s private rooms, the gardens 
and grand marble buildings once occupied by 
the kings and queens. He also showed us the 
beautiful pleasure tower, called Saman Burj. 
Visitors are shown all that is beautiful there, 
and they go away carrying very pleasant im- 
pressions of Agra with them.” 

Not content with seeing the charming ex- 
terior of those “poems in marble,” Ramabai 
asked to be shown the dungeons where those 
queens who unhappily incurred the king’s dis- 
pleasure were put away. Although the guide 
at first denied the existence of such places, his 
denial and reluctance were overcome. A trap 


the visitor into the underground apartments ; 
then, a big torch lighted, they proceeded to the 
furthest end of the great building to a room 
beneath the Saman Burj, or Jasmine Tower. 
“The room was very dark, octagonal, with a 
deep, dark pit in the centre, and a big beam 
placed on the walls right over that pit. This 
beam, beautifully carved, served for hanging 
the unfortunate women who once occupied the 
throne of the king as his queens, but had by 
some unknown cause fallen under his displeas- 
ure, and had to suffer such a cruel and ignoble 
death. Their lifeless bodies were let down into 
that dark pit, whence a stream carried them to 
the waters of the Jumna, to be eaten by croco- 
diles,” 

It would be interesting to transcribe all the 
letter, but an additional sentence or two must 
suffice. Ramabai would have her Western sis- 
ters not to be satisfied ‘“‘ with looking on the 
outside beauty of the grand philosophies, and 
not to be charmed with hearing the long and 
interesting discourses of our educated men, but 
to open the trap-door of the great monuments 
of Hindu intellect and enter into the dark cel- 
lars, where they will see the real workings of 
the philosophies which they admire so much.” 
“I have gone,” she says, “to many of the so- 
valled sacred places, lived among the people, 
and seen enough of these learned philosophers 
and possessors of superior Hindu spirituality 
who oppress the widows and trample the poor, 
ignorant, low-caste people under their heels. 
They send out huudreds of emissaries to look 
for young widows, and bring them by hundreds 
and thousands to the sacred cities to rob them 
of their money and their virtue. If any- 
thing has been done for the fatherless and 
widow by anybody at all, it has been done by 
those people who have come under the direct 
influence of Christianity.” 

It was in grateful recognition of the fact that 
when the wife of Earl Li was critically ill, her 
doctors having declared they could do no more 
for her and she “ must die,” yet the subsequent 
efforts of missionary physicians (one of them a 
woman doctor of the American Methodist Mis- 
sion), were, nevertheless, successful, that the 
Viceroy entered heartily into the project to es- 
tablish “a great hospital plant and efficient 
service for men and a second hospital for wom- 
en,’ himself the chief patron of the one, his re- 
stored wife that of the other. 

Earl Li does not believe that the opium pro- 
duction and the use of the drug are good things 
for “the celestial empire.” It was about thirty- 
five years ago that the Earl of Shaftesbury—a 
good, practical exponent of Christianity, intro- 
duced into the British Parliament a motion of 
inquiry (1) into the lawfulness of the revenue 
derived in India from the cultivation of the 
poppy, and (2) whether it was lawful to pre- 
pare the drug for the purpose of smuggling it 
into China. Although neither of these queries 
has yet been satisfactorily answered by the 
Government to which they were addressed, it 
may meanwhile be said that the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ neither fosters nor defends 
the baneful traffic. It sufficeth not to draw the 
world’s admiring attention to the exquisitely 
sculptured exterior of the Temple. “The King’s 
daughter,” said the Psalmist, “is all glorious 
within.” —Josiah W. Leeds in the Publie Ledger. 


cient anes < emate sateaed 

NorainG should be reckoned bad, or called 
an evil, if God sent it; whatever He sends is 
good. 











































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Lines in memory of Jane H. Sears, of Coal Creek, 
Towa, who passed away Seventh Mo. 3lst, 1896, after 
a sickness of less than twenty-four hours, a large part 
of which time she was unconscious. 
























































On a quiet summer evening, 
When the sun was sinking low, 

O’er the wires came solemn tidings, 
Which it grieved our hearts to know; 
































That a cousin we had cherished 
Ever since our childhood days, 

For her heart so true and loving, 
For her kind and gentle ways, 



































Had been called by Death’s bright angel— 
Ere we knew it she was gone ;— 

But we feel her lamp was burning 
And her Christian armor on. 


























Well we knew that there were dear ones 
Gathered round her dying bed, 

Who to every need were faithful, 
Who kind words of pity said. 





























Though our frail and finite reason 
Cannot understand or see 

Why her call should be so sudden, 
And so wrapt in mystery, 




















Why, when came to her the summons, 
Those by kindred ties most near 

Might not gather round her bedside, 
Shed o’er her the parting tear, 























Might not see the look so peaceful 
Telling us of Heavenly bliss, 

As we bent above her coffin 
For a last, long loving kiss. 



































Why no word of sweet assurance 
To her dear ones she might give, 
That she heard her Heavenly Father 
Calling her with Him to live, 























That she felt his power, sustaining 
In the solemn hour of death, 

And his arms of love and mercy 
Round about and underneath. 






































Yet we dare not doubt or question, 
For we feel that all is well; 

That our dear one with the angels 
Safe forevermore will dwell; 




















For this precious consolation 
To our saddened hearts is given: 
She had loved the dear Redeemer, 
She had lived her life for Heaven. 






































And truly we may say of her 

“She hath done what she could,” 
For, all-forgetful of herself, 

She lived for others’ good. 


























On tender ministries she came 
And went with willing feet, 

And round our daily lives she cast 
An influence, pure and sweet. 


























And, although our hearts are longing 
For her presence as of yore, 

And though tears of love are flowing 
For our dear one gone before. 


























Though we miss her far too deeply 
To be told by tongue or pen, 

Yet we would not wish to call her 
Back to earth, to life again ; 





























But would bow in meek submission 
To our Heavenly Father's will, 

And, in humble, deep contrition, 
Would be found abiding still. 























S. D.S. 





BARNESVILLE, Ohio. 




















For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 
(Is. lxiv: 6). 

The mild Autumnal days have come, in all their 
wonted glow, 

When million leaves of varied forms their magic 
beauty show— 

Nor rainbow hues nor sunset skies can e’en with them 
compare, 
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When, clustering on every bough, their gorgeous 
robes they wear. 


Curious Lamps. 

Nearly all the jelly-fishes are luminous, and 
on dark nights the sight as one gazes into the 
water is a marvellous one. Instead of darkness 
and gloom, the water appears to be filled with 
lights which move in every direction, with lon 
tails like comets, others like mimic sung an 
moons. These remarkable creatures are sg 
delicate that many can be seen, but not felt, 
and nearly all are ninety-five per cent. water 
so that when exposed to tae sun they soon dis. 
appear, evaporating like water itself. They 
range in size from specimens just visible to mon- 
sters almost capable of stopping a boat, and 
with a maze of tentacles sufficient to drown a 
man or seriously poison him by the discharge 
of their batteries of lasso cells. 

One of the largest jelly-fishes ever seen in 
American waters was observed by Mrs, Louis 
Agassiz, who found it floating on the surface in 
Massachusetts Bay. An oar was used to meas- 
ure it, and across the disc it was seven feet, 
while the mass of tentacles as they stretched 
away, was over one hundred feet in length, 
Imagine this monster, this mass of solidified 
water luminous, a gigantic comet moving through 
the depths of the ocean, each individual tenta- 
cle standing out in high relief against the dark 
water, and some conception may be had of the 
sights to be seen beneath the sea. 

The light emitted by these jelly-fishes is called 
phosphorescence, but what it is or how it is pro- 
duced is more or less a mystery. In some it 
invests the entire animal, in others the umbrella 
of the jelly is the light-giving organ, while in 
others it is confined to certain portions of the 
body. The light varies in color. The common 
tint is yellow or white, while blue, green and 
red are seen, so that the jellies appear like gems 
in the sea, scintillating with all the tints of the 
diamond. 

By stirring small jellies violently the writer 
has produced a light by which the time was 
told at night by a watch; and ooe luminous 
jelly-fish placed in twenty-seven ounces of milk 
produced a light so vivid that ordinary news- 
paper print could be read several feet away. 
More remarkable yet was the experience of a 
naturalist in the equatorial Pacific, who stood 
on the shore cf an island and read a book by 
the light of the breaking waves, which were 
grinding up the fragile fire-bodies and making 
a line of fire or light that reached away for 
miles. 

The writer has witnessed a similar phenome- 
non in extreme southern Florida, where the 
waves broke on a coral reef, at night makings 
gradual curve of white light that could be dis 
tinguished a long distance on the darkest night 
The water here was filled with jellyfishes and 
other minute jelly-like forms, so that the slight- 
est disturbance in the water created a blaze of 
light. 

eThe light of jelly-fishes has a practical value 
On the New England coast the mackerel fisher 
men take advantage of it by following the schools 
at night, relying on the tell-tale jellies and other 
minute light-givers to expose the situation of 
the fish, which they really do by a simple pre 
cess. The mackerel, by swimming along 08 
vast body, disturb the jellies, irritating them 
so that the entire school looks like a patch 
fire on the water, which can be seen from the 
top-mast of the mackerel-men a long distance 
off. Toward it the vessel is directed, the large 
net thrown about the fiery spot, and enormous 
hauls of fish made. 

If a single school of fish can change the water 


The crimson of the maple and the poplar’s golden 
hue, 
In richest tints, we ncte beneath their canopy of blue, 
And darksome pines the many shades of color inter- 
vene, . 
By contrast strong, to beautify the bright and pleasing 
scene. 

And is there not a lesson in the lovely changing leaf, 

To warn the thoughtless worldly one, his life is surely 
brief ; 

That, as he nears the solemn close, his soul the mark 

should bear . 

That he is ripening peacefully while leaving earthly 

care? 


May glories of the unseen world then gild his latest 
day, 

As if reflected from above, in pure celestial ray, 

And, when in death his faded form, mute and uncon- 
scious lies, 

The Saviour’s smile illuminate his pathway to the 
skies. JouN COLLINS, 

PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month, 1896. 


The Plain Pathway of Salvation. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the only Saviour. 

Grace and Truth comes by Jesus Christ. 

The Lord Jesus Christ saves by the grace 
and Truth which comes by Him. 

For, it is the grace of God that brings salva- 
tion, and it is the Truth, as it is in Jesus, which 
makes free indeed. 

He, therefore, that would be saved from sin 
and condemnation, must wait for the inward 
manifesting and revealing of the grace and 
Truth in his heart; and must receive it, and 
be subject to it, learning of the grace to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts in every kind ; 
and he must learn of the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
to deny whatever is contrary to the life, nature 
and Spirit of Jesus. He must likewise learn 
of the grace and Truth, to fear God ; to turn 
from all false, invented worships and ways of 
men, and to worship God, the Father of Spirits, 
in spirit and in truth; and, as he learns and 
practices this, he will also learn of the grace 
and Truth, to live soberly and righteously in 
this present world, yea, and godly also, even 
as the holy God would have him; for, God 
would have men live no otherwise than as his 
grace and Truth teaches them. Now, God’s 
grace and Truth, and the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, which is written in the in- 
ward parts, do not only teach that which is 
good, and to deny and depart from that which 
is evil, but give ability so todo. “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” said God to Paul. And the 
Truth of Jesus, revealed inwardly, hath virtue 
and power in it; insomuch, that they who re- 
ceive the grace and Truth which comes by Jesus 
Christ, receive power to become sons of God. 
For the grace, the Truth, is not a notional thing, 
but hath the virtue and power of life, and mor- 
tification in it; and they that truly receive it, 
partake of its virtue and power in operation 
and exercise of it in their hearts, and are there- 
by really made dead unto sin and alive unto 
God. 

So, then, he that knows the grace and Truth 
which comes by Jesus Christ, receives it, learns 
of it, is subject to it, and partakes of its virtue 
and power, he knows Christ unto salvation ; but 
he that knows not, receives not, is not subject 
to the grace, doth not experience the sufficiency 
of the grace, nor witness ability and- power 
through it to become a son to God, and to do 
the will of God,—he doth not yet at all know 
the Lord Jesus Christ unto the salvation of his 
soul, notwithstanding whatsoever he may pro- 
' fess or believe concerning Him.—TJ. Penington. 
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for acres into @ mass of seeming fire, we can 
imagine the appearance of the ocean in a storm 
where phosphorescent animals abound. The 
eect in such cases is often remarkable. Ahead 
of the ship will be a mass of foam blazing like 
fre, and so brilliant that the sails, masts and 
rigging are illumined by it. In such a sea one 
of the most remarkable of all phenomena was 
observed—a luminous waterspout. The spout 
was large and seemed lost in the clouds, a literal 
pillar of fire travelling by night, and so appall- 
ing a spectacle that it terrified mariners; yet 
the simple phosphorescent jellyfishes, diatoms, 
noctiluca, and others, were the cause; whirled 
about, torn apart by the rushing waters, the 
light was augmented until the entire monster 
column appeared to blaze with light and stand 
out against the sky like a pillar of fire. Such 
asight might well excite the superstitious fears 
of the sailors and augment the terrors of the 






















sea. 

One of the most remarkable of the jelly-like 
luminous animals is known as the pyrosoma, 
or “fire-body.” It resembles a cylinder, open 
at one end, from six inches to four or five feet 
in length, and is in reality a community of ani- 
mals, better known as an ascidian. A ship once 
sailed through a sea of these creatures, with a 
result that was awe-aspiring. The water had 
a milky appearance, and looked, upon exami- 
nation, as though it were filled with red-hot 
cylinders. The sea when it broke gave a spectral 
glare to everything, so that the sails and rigging 
cast dark shadows on the deck. 

Some of these fire-bodies were nearly five feet 
in length, and presented a most singular spec- 
tacle when brought on deck, great waves of fire 
sweeping over the surface, which seemed to be 
studded with bolts, or to have the appearance 
of hammered brass. The naturalist Bibra took 
one of these fire-bodies and placed it in a jar 
of water which he suspended from the ceiling, 
when it emitted so brilliant a light that he 
actually wrote a description of the animal by its 
own light. 

The animals which constitute these cylinders 
each draw in water from the outside and eject 
it into the interior, and the volume rushing out 
or forced out of the larger end, forces the ani- 
mal along, after the manner of some of the 
steamers used in canals, in which water is sim- 
ply forced out of a pipe in the stern, thus push- 
ing them along. 

These lights have their uses in the economy 
of nature ; they are signals and warnings, and 
undoubtedly aid the illumination of the sub- 
marine world. The light is well known in every 
va, familiar to everyone who has crossed the 
oeean or sailed upon it, and there is hardly a 
branch of the animal kingdom that does not 
contain a light-giver; yet no one, so far, has 
given a satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
the light—the same light, apparently, that is 
xen in living animals, in decayed wood and 
animal matter, in minerals, and under condi- 
tions in which ordinary light cannot exist or 
a continue.— C. F. Holder in The Out- 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

The time is near to come and the days shall 
not be prolonged. Let not buyer rejoice, nor 
the seller mourn; for wrath shall be upon the 
whole people. And it behooves us to humble 
ourselves as the King of Nineveh did when he 
laid aside his royal robes and clothed him- 
elf in sackcloth and sat in ashes, and pro- 
claimed a fast, saying, Let not man nor beast 
take anything. But let us cry mightily to the 


Lord. 
perish not. 
have all sinned and fallen short of the glory of 
God. 
that He may have mercy on the workmanship 
of his holy hand, for his names sake, and for his 
sake who died for us, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for us, that He may not spare till 
He has humbled us, and we turn from the evil 
of our ways. 
eousness shall cover the earth as waters do the 
sea. 


journey to Mount Ruwenzori in Northeastern 
Africa says: “ This part of the mountain was a 
very bad place for leopards. 


seized by one. 




































It may be that He may repent, that we 
Let us aknowledge our sins. We 


Let us lift up our hearts to the Lord, 


And the day dawn when right- 





Natural History, Science, etc. 
Leopards in Africa.—G. Scott Elliot, in his 


One very dark 
night a porter went outside the camp and was 
On hearing the noise I rushed 
out, and, after some trouble and much expendi- 
ture of powder, found the man with part of his 
cheek bitten out and severe wounds on the 
neck. As soon as I had attended to him the 
leopard leaped into the camp amongst the fires 
and seized another man. When I got to him I 
found a bad cut in his breast and blood spurt- 
ing from a wound in the neck ; he was breathing 
through the breast and part of the lung was 
visible. With much trouble we got his wounds 
sewn up by means of an ordinary needle and 
thread. I spent the rest of the night in a chair, 
with a rifle across my knee, and though the 
animal tried twice to get into the camp, we saw 
it in time. 

“ These creatures never used to prey on man, 
according to native report; but since all the 
goats and fowls had been driven off by Kab- 
barega they had become a great nuisance. The 
natives build high fences of branches and ele- 
phant grass, and retire within them at three 
p. M. every day. Leopards in this part hunt in 
perfect silence, never coughing as they do in 
West Africa. 

“T am glad to say both these men reached 
the coast safely in spite of my surgery.” 





The Bamboo Zone. —The mountain forest zone 
passes upward into that of the bamboo, which 
on Kenya occupies the slopes from the height of 
eight thousand to nine thousand eight hundred 
feet. The bamboosare packed together so closely 
that, except where the elephants have forced a 
way through them, a path hasto be cut step 
by step. The bamboos rise to the height of 
over forty feet, and the stems are often from 
three to four inches in diameter at the base. 
Above they branch repeatedly, and the foliage 
interlocks with an imperfect thatch, which is 
always sodden with moisture. 





Bishop Whipple of Minnesota and his Horse 
Bashaw. 


Here is what he says of his noble horse “ Ba- 
shaw,” that served him in all the long wild 
journeys over that then new country. 

“When I was appointed there was not one 
mile of railway in Minnesota. I could only 
travel on horseback or in a buggy or sleigh. 

‘ Bashaw’ was a kindly fellow, and had every 
sign of noble birth, a slim, delicate head, promi- 
nent eyes, small, active ears, large nostrils, full 
chest, thin gambrels, heavy cords, neat fetlocks, 
and black as a coal. He was my friend and 
companion in nearly forty thousand miles’ travel, 


always full of spirit yet gentle asa girl. I never 
struck him but once, and that was to save his 





time found his way to a station in China. 
was not only a zealous Christian, but a natural- 
ist, and made in odd moments a special study 
of snails, and sent one or two papers on them 





life and mine on the brink of a precipice; and 
when saved, the tears filled my eyes. He knew 
how I loved him and he loved me as well as 
horse ever loved his master. 
any place where he had ever been, and many 
a time he has saved our lives when lost on the 
prairie. 
kept every appointment, and it was done by 
heroic effort. 
am over prairies without a house for twenty 
miles. 


He never forgot 


In summer heat and winter storm he 


It was no easy task to travel in 


I recall time after time when we were lost. 


In 1861 I left New Ulm for the lower Sioux 
agency, when the thermometer was thirty-six 
degrees below zero at noon; there was an ugly 
freckled sky, and long rifts of clouds. For 
seven miles there were houses in the distance, 
and then twenty miles across the prairie without 
a house. 
step backward.’ 
a place where the snow had been blown away; 
it was stubble and no sign of a road. 
lost ! 
sleigh tracks; the wind had obliterated them. 
We started in the direction of the agency. The 
country was full of little coolies, and suon I had 
both horses down in snow-drifts. 
efforts we got back on the prairie. 
come on; not a star, the wind howling like 
wolves. 
wrapped myself in buffalo robes, threw the reins 
on the dash-board, and then prepared to let the 
horses walk where they would until daylight. 
About midnight old Bashaw stopped so sud- 
denly that it threw me on to the dash-board. 
I jumped from the sleigh, and found an Indian 
trail which looked like a snake under the snow. 
I knew that one end of it was at the agency, 
but which, I knew not. 
until we saw a light. 
more joyously as he sprang towards it; we were 
saved, 
stall he nipped me with his lips with a marvel- 
lous look out of those grand eyes, as much as 
to say, ‘ Master, all’s well.’ 


We were in it; our motto was, ‘No 
In about an hour we came to 


I was 
I turned the horses hack to follow my 


After great 
Night had 


I knelt down and said my prayers, 


We followed the trail 
Never did a horse neigh 


Dear old fellow! As I put him in his 


So many have asked me to tell them about 


dear Bashaw, I am sure you will not blame me 
for telling you again about this brave creature 
of God.”— Our Dumb Animals. 





PorentL_y INFLUENCED.—A singular exam- 


ple of the way in which human lives, separated 
by space and time, are inextricably woven to- 
gether is given by the Congregationalist. 


A young man who was born in the Sandwich 
Islands became a missionary, and in course of 


He 


to an English scientific journal. 

The close observation, clearness and inexora- 
ble logic shown in these papers attracted the 
attention of the late Professor George James 
Romanes, of the Royal Institution, London, who 
opened a correspondence with the missionary. 

Professor Romanes was a prominent scientific 
man, a Darwinian and an atheist. After ex- 
changing letters upon snails for several years 
with him, the missionary received from the 
London scientist a startling appeal. 

Professor Romanes stated that the manner in 
which his unknown correspondent had written 
on natural subjects had convinced him of his 
high logical faculty, his keenness of mental 
vision and his conscientiousness. He had re- 
solved to ask him, rather than any other man, 
why he believed in Christianity. 
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The missionary replied at length. A year or 
two later the great scientist died, but he pro- 
claimed some time before his illness that he had 
returned to the faith of his childhood. The 
humble missionary was, it is probable, the chief 
agent in restoring this leader of modern thought 
to the ranks of religious truth. 

It really appears to be a matter of small im- 
portance whether a poor clergyman, amusing 
his leisure moments with the snails in his garden, 
should be sternly faithful to the work; but if 
he had been less minute, less reasonable or less 
conscientious to the snails, he never would have 
gained the power to influence this other man on 
the other side of the world, and through him 
to a degree the progress of thought itself in 
England. 

Each act of ours goes out into the world as 
on an electric wire. You may never know who 
stands at the other end of the line, but some 
one is influenced thereby.— The Presbyterian. 


Demand for India Rubber. 


The cycle boom, which has given such an 
impetus to the rubber trade, may wax or it may 
wane—the former is the more likely—but the 
demand for India rubber will in all probability 
go on forever, like Tennyson’s “ Brook,” only 
more so. Already every ap-to-date cabby has 
his rubber-tired hansom, and in the silent time 
coming, when Jehu will manipulate a handle 
instead of driving a “gee,” the motor cars and 
brakes and broughams will all be tired with 
rubber—if the supply holds out. For aught 
we know, the twentieth century coster will hawk 
his vegetables from a rubber-tired motor bar- 
row, and the trains roll along on rubber wheels. 
There isn’t much doubt about the demand, but 
will the supply be equal to it? At present the 
bulk of imported rubber may be called “ wild.” 
It is collected in the forests and jungles. The 
cultivated plantations may almost be counted 
on one’s fingers. In Chontales, Nicaragua, 
there is a small one, visited by the writer in 
Third Month last year. Mexico can boast of 
two or three, worked by American and English 
companies. A species of rubber tree (Manihot) 
has been introduced into India and Ceylon from 
its South American home, but it is not being 
cultivated, except on a small scale. In Brazil 
there are said to be a few plantations, but the 
produce from these is a mere drop in the ocean. 

The outer tube of a cycle may be “ Mbungu” 
rubber, from East, Central or West Africa; 
“Hulé,” from Central America or Mexico; 
“ Mangabeira” from Pernambuco; or it may 
have come from Madagascar or Borneo or Pe- 
rak. But the inner tube is almost invariably 
made of the best Para rubber, obtained from 
various species of Hevea in the great forests 
which border the river Amazon and its many 
branches. Brazilian rubber gatherers go into 
the woods with proper utensils, comprising axes, 
bowls, paddles, and a small stove. When a 
tree is discovered, circular incisions, extending 
from the branches to the ground, are made in 
the bark, and the white milk runs down the 
channels into a bowl at the bottom of the trunk. 
It is then poured over the blade of a paddle 
held in the smoke of the stove, when the milk 
coagulates and forms the black rubber of com- 
merce. The Huléros, or rubber gatherers of 
Nicaragua, generally Indians or Caribs, aim at 
getting rubber with as little trouble as possible. 
Instead of using bowls they dig holes for the 
milk at the foot of the trees, and, in the happy- 
go-lucky Nicaraguan way, leave the necessary 


evaporation of water for nature to perform. 
Consequently rubber derived from the Castilloa 
elastica in Central America is commonly mixed 
with grit, and is worth from sixpence to eight- 
pence a pound less than Para rubber from Brazil. 

It is in the systematic cultivation of rubber 
trees, however, that huge fortunes are to be 
made. The Mexican Minister to the United 
States calculates that each six-year old tree 
will have cost four-pence for land and cultiva- 
tion, and will produce in its sixth year four 
pounds of rubber, worth two shillings fourpence 
per pound. Every year, for an indefinite time, 
the yield increases. In Nicaragua, where the 
writer has made a special study of the subject, 
a bounty of ten cents, native currency, is paid 
by the government for every tree planted, and 
land may be purchased at five shillings an acre. 
Each acre will bear one hundred and ninety- 
three trees, planted fifteen feet apart. But the 
trees should not be tapped until the eighth year, 
by which time, according to the writer's calcu- 
lations, they will have cost nine-pence each, and 
will yield five pounds of rubber, worth eleven 
shillings eightpence, or fourteen shillings if the 
milk is gathered and coagulated as in Brazil. 
For the sake of convenience, let us value the 
rubber at two shillings per pound, and see what 
will be the profit on a plantation of one hun- 
dred acres. The land will cost £25; surveying, 
£20 ; clearing, £200 ; collecting seed and plant- 
ing, £100; eight yearly weedings, at £40 each, 
£320 ; implements, £60 ; cost of living for eight 
years, at £50 per annum—ample in Nicaragua 
—£400; gathering the eighth year’s crop, £300; 
total, £1,425. 

Now for the profit. Government bounty on 
nineteen thousand three hundred trees, £252; 
produce at two shillings per pound, £9,650. 
Deduct the capital invested, and the net profit 
is £8,477. The average increase is one pound 
of rubber for each year of the tree’s life, so that 
the ninth year’s profit would be roughly, £9,870 
the tenth, £11,500 ; the eleventh, £13,160; the 
twelfth, £14,800, and so on. 

It is pretty clear that ifthe demand for rubber 
should continue to increase, and the area in 
cultivation were judiciously extended, the plant- 
er would soon be able to write himself down 
millionaire! At present the demand shows no 
sign of falling off. Quite the contrary. Dur- 
ing 1895 the imports of rubber into the United 
Kingdom aggregated seventeen thousand and 
seventy-seven tons, of the value of £3,766,643. 
In the first five months of 1896 the imports 
increased by thirteen hundred tons, owing doubt- 
less to the cycle boom.—London Evening Stand- 
ard, 





















































SLAVERY is a necessity of Mohammedan 
Arab life. The Zanzibar Arabs of Muscat, as 
well as the Egyptians and Turks, cannot exist 
without slaves. Family and social life is im- 
possible without it in all Arabian countries. 

Now, both slave boys and girls are hopelessly 
depraved. The immorality is such that proba- 
bly not one quarter of those who die are re- 
placed by slaves brought up in the household- 
Hence a perpetual supply of slaves is necessary. 
and that is the root of the slave trade. 

We in England are attempting an impossi- 
bility. On the one hand, we uphold the state 
of Zanzibar, which is based on slavery. On the 
other, we attempt to put slavery down by our 
cruisers, and by perfectly futile legislation at 
Zanzibar and along the coast. 

Slavery, in fact, is a minor department of the 
Arab question.—A Naturalist in Mid-Africa. 
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Inp1a Paper.—There are secrets in all t 
and sometimes results are attained by barbar 
ous peoples which the most civilized peoples 
can hardly imitate. The Book Review relates the 
following story of the India paper upon which 
some of the Oxford Bibles are printed; 

“The marvellous Oxford India paper wag 
first introduced in 1875. Since then it has reyo. 
lutionized the Bible and prayer-book trade, and 
it is now used for all the more popular deyo. 
tional books throughout the world. In the year 
1841 an Oxford graduate is said to have brought 
home from the far East a small fold of ex. 
tremely thin paper, which was manifestly more 
opaque and tough for its substance than any 
paper then manufactured in Europe. He pre- 
sented it to the Clarendon press. The late 
Thomas Coine, who had only recently been ap- 
pointed printer to the university, found it to 
be just sufficient fur twenty-four copies of the 
smallest Bible then in existence — diamond 
twenty-four mo.—and printed an edition of that 
number, which bore the date of 1842. The 
books were barely a third of the usual thick. 
ness, and although as much as one hundred 
dollars apiece was offered for them, no copies 
were sold, and they were’ presented to the queen 
and other distinguished persons. 

All efforts to trace the paper to its source 
were futile, and as years rolled on the circum. 
stance was forgotten. But early in 1874 a copy 
fell into the hands of Arthur E. Miles, who 
showed it to Mr. Frowde, and experiments 
were at once set on foot at the Oxford univer. 
sity paper-mills, with the object of producing a 
similar paper. The first attempts were failures, 
but success was achieved, and Aug. 24th, 1875, 
an edition of diamond twenty-four mo. Bible, 
similar in all respects to the twenty-four copies 
printed in 1842, were placed on sale. This was 
the first Oxford Bible published by Mr. Frowde, 
The feat of compression was looked upon as as 
tounding, the demand was enormous, and before 
long two hundred and fifty thousand copies had 
been sold. The paper when subjected to severe 
rubbing, instead of breaking into holes, assumed 
a texture resembling chamois leather, and a 
strip only three inches wide was found able to 
support a quarter of a hundredweight without 
yielding. The secret of its manufacture, it may 
be said, is known only to three living persons.” 
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Assyriology and the Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch. 


BY DUNLOP MOORE, 








One of the grandest intellectual triumphs of 
the century now closing has been the decipher 
ing of the cuneiform or arrow-headed charac 
ters, of which a few specimens were formerly 
known, but of which a vast literature has lately 
been discovered in the ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. At the opening of our century D0 
one knew the value of a single cuneiform letter. 
How all the letters came to be deciphered is 
related in a very interesting chapter in Kau- 
len’s “ Assyrian und Babylonian.” One stands 
astonished at the labor and ingenuity which 
were at last crowned with complete success in 
the discovery of the significance of a long-for- 
gotten alphabet. After the vowels and cons0- 
nants had been found out, and the words could 
be spelled, what a task remained in endeavor- 
ing to understand the unknown language thus 
brought to light, and in translating its liters 
ture! This study is still in its youth. Yeti 
has yielded certain and valuable results. 
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There are, indeed, persons who refuse to be- 
jjeve that we dare put any confidence in the 
translations which Assyriologists have pub- 
jjshed. But a decisive proof can be furnished 
that such scepticism is not warranted. I give 
the proof as related in the admirable book of 
shich I have already made mention. In the 
beginning of the year 1857, the well-known 
Asyrian scholars, Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert 
and Talbot, happened all to be in London. At 
the suggestion of the last named the directors 
of the British Museum supplied each of the four 
with a lithographic copy of a long inscription 
of the Assyrian King, ‘Tiglath-Pileser, of which 
they requested each to make an independent 
translation, in order by the result of this test 
to demonstrate the state of Assyrian investiga- 
tion. After a month four sealed translations 
vere put in the hands of the directors. These 
yere opened at the regular session on the twenty- 
fifth of Fifth Month. They proved to be, in 
the main, in complete agreement. In details 
they varied in such a way as independent trans- 
lations must do. Here was convincing evidence 
that Assyrian scholars were not altogether grop- 
ing in the dark, but had reached substantial 
and trustworthy results. 

Since 1857 Assyriology has made wonderful 
progress. But a comparison of the translations 
put forth by even the best Assyrian scholars 






















































makes it clear that there is still much play-room 

given to conjecture. There can, however, be 

no reasonable doubt that we have now much 
of the old Assyrian literature given to us in 

: reliable versions. The Old Testament has re- 

' ceived from it important illustrations and con- 

: frmations. It serves to confute effectually the 

, asertion of a man like Sir F. Max Mueller, 

who in his recent Gifford lectures ventured to 

' say that “ there was no alphabetic writing before 

; the seventh century B. C.,” and urged this 
alleged fact as a sufficient reason for holding 

that the Pentateuch could not have been writ- 

: ten until many hundred years after Moses. 

i Specialists in the study of ancient Assyrian lit- 

; erature treat statements of this nature with con- 

: tempt. They can point to written Assyrian 

' documents, of which they are certain that they 
existed long before the age of Moses. 

, But we will not now attempt to show in detail 
the manifold apologetic use that can be made 
of the old Assyrian records that have been 

¢ rscued from oblivion. I would here notice 
only a single point in which they are available 
for the vindication of the truth of Scripture. 

Dr. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology in 

f the University of Oxford, is a scholar who is 

. rmarkably free in criticising the Old Testa- 

. ment. His views of its inspirations are very 

y far removed from orthodoxy. He has no hesi- 

y lation about charging the sacred text with error 

d when he thinks he sees any reason for doing 

. %, though the reason may be of the flimsiest 

. character. In his own way he does much to 

. udermine the authority of sacred Scripture; 

. and, therefore, what he writes ought to be read 

is vith caution. But Professor Sayce has become 

h very decided in refusing to follow the now fash- 

2 lable school of Graf and Wellhausen in mak- 

. ing the Book of Genesis a patchwork of differ- 

¥ eat documents that often contradict one another. 

d In the Expository Times for Ninth Month he 

‘ shows how his Assyriological studies compel 

" him to reject the divisive hypothesis that the 

. ehovistic and Elohistic portions of Genesis 

it come from distinct sources. He has a conclu- 






sive argument against such an analysis of its 
contents. He calls attention to the resemblances 






































the summing up of Prof. Sayce: 
seen that the resemblances between the Baby- 
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between the Biblical account of the Deluge and 
the Babylonian story of the same catastrophe 
contained in the Epic of Gilgames which goes 
back to the age of Abraham, 


In the July number of the Expository Times 


Dr. Sayce furnished a translation of this Baby- 
lonian story of the Flood. The resemblances 
between it and Genesis (vi: 8), are so close and 
numerous that they cannot be regarded as al- 
together independent accounts. Sayce would 
make the writer of the biblical narrative to 
have been acquainted with the Babylonian story, 
and to have intentionally purged it of its my- 
thological elements, and to have made other 
alterations. But it is far better to consider both 
accounts dependent on a common tradition cur- 
rent among the descendants of Noah in early 
times. 
its purity; the other gives it blended with Ba- 
bylonian mythology. 
the two accounts of the Deluge are still more 
marked than their resemblances. 
nian account is grossly polytheistic. Gods “like 
flies” are represented as surrounding the hero 
Xisuthros, when he, like Noah, offered sacrifice 
after his wonderful preservation from the Flood 
that destroyed the world, and the great gods of 
Babylonia are pictured as contending with each 
other. But I will not stop to note here in detail 
all the striking points of agreement and differ- 
ence between Genesis and the Epic of Gilgames 
in the description of the Deluge. 
say that Sayce reckons twelve distinct resem- 
blances between the Babylonian Epic and what 
the divisive critics call the Elohistic narrative 
of the Flood in Genesis. He indicates also seven 
points common to the same Epic and the por- 
tions of the account of the Deluge assigned by 
the same critics to the Jehovistic writer in Gene- 
sis, 
patriarchal age could not have had this unity 
first given to it, as the critics allege, by a com- 


The one gives this original tradition in 
The differences between 


The Babylo- 


Suffice it to 


W hat formed one continuous story in the 


piling editor in the fifth century B.C. This, 


in brief, is his contention against the divisive 


critics, 
But let me content myself with quoting here 
“We have 


lonian and the Biblical accounts are not con- 
fined to the so-called Elohistic or Jehovistic 
parts of the Biblical narrative, but extend to 
the whole of it. We cannot suppose, however, 
that two Hebrew writers sat down to copy the 
same Babylonian original, the one agreeing to 
select what the other omitted, and that their 
versions were afterwards dovetailed together ; 
nor can we assume that the author of the Baby- 
lonian Epic who flourished in the time of Abra- 
ham, had the Biblical version before him in its 
present shape. The only other alternative seems 
to be that the division of the Biblical text into 
an Elohistic and a Jchovistic document is a 
philological mirage. And if it is a mirage in 


the account of the Deluge, where the marks of 


separate authorship appear to be clearer than 
anywhere else in the Pentateuch, it must be still 
more a mirage elsewhere. With the collapse 
of the literary analysis of the narrative of the 
Deluge, the whole fabric of the literary analysis 
of the Pentateuch falls to the ground. And 
yet there seems no escape from the archzologi- 
eal conclusion.” For his plain speaking Sayce 
has drawn on himself the fierce wrath of the 
radical critics. 

I understand that the celebrated Assyriolo- 
gist, Prof. Fr. Hommel, agrees with Prof. Sayce 
in regarding the ancient Assyrian literature as 
utterly antagonistic to the principles of the school 
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of Wellhausen, and that he is now engaged in 
preparing an attack from this side on the Cory- 
phzeus of the destructive criticism of the Pen- 
tateuch.— The Presbyterian. 


“Anp You HatH HE QUICKENED,” ete, 
(Eph. ii: 1).—Every fresh baptism of the dedi- 
cated soul enlarges its capacity, not only to “ re- 
jeice in spirit,” but also to suffer in the flesh. 
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The subscription list of a periodical like THE 
FRIEND, which is continued from year to year, 
must, naturally, experience many changes. Its 
older subscribers, who have for years derived in- 
formation, instruction and encouragement from 
its columns, and thus learned to value its weekly 
visits, gradually pass away from earth. Others, 
through business changes, feel no longer able 
to pay the annual subscription, and desire their 
names to be taken from the list. It is evident, 
therefore, that if such a paper is to be success- 
fully continued, there must be new subscribers 
in place of those who drop out. 

The main object in the publication of THE 
FRIEND is the religious welfare of the Society 
of Friends, and especially of its own subscrib- 
ers. We feel, therefore, that we may properly 
appeal to Friends in different localities to in- 
terest themselves in the task of increasing the 
number of its subscribers. There is one class 
of persons who ought especially to be looked 
after, and that is young married people, who, 
on entering into housekeeping, might be much 
benefited by having THe Frrenp for a regular 
visitor, calling their attention from week to 
week, to the most important of all subjects— 
their religious interests—and at the same time 
giving such an amount of general information 
as may keep the intellect profitably employed. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Stares.—On the 3rd inst. the MeKinley and 
Hobart electors obtained a majority of votes in probably 
25 States ( Wyoming being in some doubt), which have 
280 electoral votes out of a total of 447. These States 
are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinvis, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South, Dakota, 
Wyoming, California and Oregon. The popular ma- 
jority for the successful candidates is thought to be a 
million. 

The United States Treasury gold reserve at the 
close of business on the 7th instant had increased to 
$120,340.586. The net increase at New York for the 
day was $872,000. The withdrawals were $30,700. 

A Washington despatch says that more gold is pour- 
ing into several of the Sub-Treasuries than the offices 
have storage capacity for or have legal tender cur- 
rency to give in exchange. 

The Sub-Treasury refuses to take back the gold with- 
drawn before election for hoarding, thus forcing it 
into the banks and facilitating its general use. The 
Treasury’s gold reserve, however, is likely to show 
marked increase from this time on. Depositors in 
savings banks are rushing to put back the money 
withdrawn in the pre-election scare. 

President Townsend, of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
says that between Seventh Month Ist and Tenth Mo. 
3ist, the savings banks of New York city lost $38,- 
000,000 and received $26,000,000. The excess of with- 
drawals was $12,000,000. Since the election the de- 
posits have exceeded the withdrawals, 

General Fitzhugh Lee, Consul General, stationed 
in Havana, arrived in Washington on the Sth instant 
with a budget of important information for the Gov- 
ernment. 
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J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture, in an 
interview, says: “What we want is a Commission, 
non-partisan, composed of business men and scholars, 
to go over the whole questions of currency and tariff 
and report a plan for our use that would take the 
question of currency and tariff out of politics, and the 
country would be much better off.” 

The Woman Suffrage amendment in Idaho seems 
to have secured a majority of votes cast on the ques- 
tion. The State Board has held that a majority of all 
participating in the election is necessary to carry the 
amendment. The Supreme Court will probably be 
appealed to to decide the matter. 

A despatch from The Dalles, Oregon, says that the 
Government locks around the Cascades, in Columbia 
River, have been opened. The locks have been under 
construction for about three years and cost over $3,- 
800,000. 

A Charleston, S. C., despatch says that arrangements 
have been perfected between the William Johnson & 
Co. (Limited), Steamship Co., of Liverpool, and the 
South Carolina and Georgia Railway Co., to establish 
a line of steamers between Charleston, Liverpool and 
other foreign ports. 

The American Grocer says: “It is estimated that 
twenty-two acres of land are necessary to sustain one 
man on fresh meat. The same space of land, if de- 
voted to wheat culture, would feed 42 people; if to 
oats, 88; potatoes, Indian corn and rice, 176, und if to 
the plantain or bread-tree, over 6,000 people.” 

The city of Galveston is felicitating itself on its 
change from a shallow water to deep water port. The 
painful and expensive lighterage business is now fall- 
ing into disuse and great ships are loading at the 
wharves. The Galveston News says the ship Algoa, 
the largest of her class afloat, recently took the largest 
cargo ever taken from an American port. The Algoa’s 
cargo consisted of 104,000 Lushels of grain, 200 tons of 
cottonseed oil cake, several cars of logs and lumber, 
300 tons of pig lead and spelter, and 18,260 bales of 
cotton. “The cotton alone exceeded any cargo ever 
sent from Galveston.” 

Herman V. Hilprecth, L.L. D., the eminent arche- 
ologist, has returned from the East, where he has 
been engaged for eight years in exploring work, bring- 
ing with him the results of valuable discoveries. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal says: “The Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute has become one of the 
most famous schools for the edneation of the negro, and 
its Presicent, Booker T. Washington, is recognized as 
one of the ablest leaders of the negro race. The 
school had a very piiny beginning fifteen years ago. 
To-day the Institute owns 2460 acres of fine land, 87 
buildings, some of which represent large expenditure, 
265 head of live stock, an abundant supply of wagons, 
buggies, etc. The total value of the property is nearly 
$300,000. For the year ended May 31, 1896, the in- 
come of the Institution was $97,716, donations from 
various sources making up $62,835 cf the amount. 
The number of students in attendance was 867. Be- 
sides the academic department, there are twenty-five 
industrial departments, where practical instruction is 
given in carpentry, bricklaying, stonecutting, black- 
smith work, shoemaking, plastering, plumbing, trim- 
ming and other trades. For female students there is 
also training in such lines as are appropriate to 
them.” 

Under the operation of the Vermont library law 
fifty-nine towns have establishe! libraries within the 
last two vears, making a total of 118 public libraries 
in Vermont. The cost of books given by the State, 
also the expenses of the Library Commission, is placed 
at only about $6,000. 

The Peabody Musenni, at Yale, has recently se- 
cured a specimen of high geological value. It shows 
vertebrate footprints in the Devonian formation where 
hitherto no evidence has been discovered higher than 
that of fishes. The footprint best preserved is about 
4 inches in length and 2} in width, and was appar- 
ently made by the left hind foot. It was found in 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, by Dr. Charles FE. 
Beecher, of the Peabody Museum, who has presented 
it to that Institution. 

A bird lover of Louisville writes deploring the ex- 
tinction of song birds in the South, and says that for 
three years he has not heard a mocking-bird in woods 
where they used to abound. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 374, which 
is 12 more than the previous week and 49 less than 


tion ; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 9 of uremia, 
and 9 of nephritis. 


coupon, 109 a 110; new 4’s, 1193 a 1203; 4’s, 1114 a 
1123; currency 6’s, 101 a 105. 


market ruled steady, at 8jc. per pound for middling 
uplands. 


and spring do., in sacks, at $10.00 a $10.50 per ton. 


$3.15 a $3.30 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.90 a $4.10; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.45 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.90 a $4.20; do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.50; do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75; spring, clear, $3.60 a $4.00 ; 
do., straight, $4.10 a $4.45 ; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.70; 
do., favorite brands, higher. 
a $3.35; do., clear, $4.10 a $4.25; do., straight, $4.35 
a $4.60; do., patent, $4.70 a $4.95. 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. 
Fiour.—$1.60 a 
choice. 


medium, 43 a 44c.; common, 3} a 4}c. 


medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 1} a 2c.; 
lambs, 3} a 54c. 


Faudel Philips, was formally installed on the 9th 
instant. 
usual, At the banquet in the Guild Hall in the even- 
ing, Lord Salisbury, replying to a speech by Ambassa- 
dor Bayard, said that he believed that the controversy 
between Great Britain and America on the Venezue- 
lan question was at an end. 


has not only outreigned all the sovereigns of Europe 
who were on the throne when she succeeded, but she 
has seen the end of sixteen reigns which began after 
hers. She has been contemporary with five sovereigns 
in Prussia. four in Russia, and two in Austria. 
the case of France she has seen the reign of Louis 


she has witnessed little less than a revolution. 
she came to the throne there were virtually no rail- 


greatest change of all is in the condition of the people. 
Sixty years ago the man with £1 a week was excep- 


the corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number 
195 were males and 179 females: 48 died of pneu- 
monia; 36 of consumption; 33 of heart disease ; 20 of 
diphtheria; 19 of old age; 16 of convulsions; 14 of 
marasmus ; 12 of apoplexy; 12 of cancer; 11 of inani-} preparation for some months. 
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NOTICES. 
Racuet G. Hatt, Plain Milliner, will be at 969 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on and after the 
nineteenth of Eleventh Month, 1896. 












Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 108} a 1093; 





Corron.—Demand from spinners was light, but the | ‘Tae Moorestown PEAcE ASSOCIATION oF Friexpg 
will mail free suitable and interesting literature to 
all who are interested in the propagation of 
principles. A1icE C. Ruoaps, See’y. 


FrED.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $10.50 a $11.00 : 
MooreEstowy, Burlington Co., N. J. 





FLour.—Winter super, $2 80 a $3.05; do., extras, Wesrrown BoaRrbina ScHoot— Applications fo 
> ! d . 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad. 
dressed to WiitraAmM F. WicKERSHAM, Principal, 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for. 
warded to EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


City mills, extra, $3.10 


Rye Frour.— 
BucK WHEAT 
$i.70 per 100 pounds for good to 





Westrown Boarpine ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 4. x 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fure on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't, 


Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 85} a 854c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 30} a 304c. 
No. 2 white oats, 22} a 23}c. 
BEEF CaTtTLe. — Extra, 4{ a 5c.; good, 43 a 43c.; 


SuHeep AnD LAamBs.—Extra, 3}. 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 








WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF Friexps— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 A. M. on the twentieth inst. will be met at 
West Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring 
to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
to be held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

It would assist the Committee if those intending to 
come could inform by postal in advance. 

TRUEMAN C. Moore, 
Geo. R. CHAMBERS, 


HoGs.—Good Western, 5} a 53c. 
ForreIGN.—The new Lord Mayor of London, George 


The procession was more gorgeous than 


\ Commitee 


Frienps’ Instirute LycEuM.—The first regular 
meeting will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Sixth-day, Eleventh Mo. 20th, at eight o’clock P. m. 


The London Spcetstor remarks: Queen Victoria 





Diep, at her home near Concordville, Pa., on First 
Month 25th, 1896, SanaAn Raoaps, wife of Alexander 
Scott, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. A member 
and overseer of Concord Monthly Meeting. “These 
which are arrayed in the white robes, who are they, 
and whence came they? These are they which come 
out of the great tribulation, and they washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
, on the twenty-fifth day of Tenth Month, 1896, 
in his seventy-sixth year, M1LtTon CARTER, a member 
of Spring River Monthly Meeting, Kansas. The de- 
ceased was born in Guilford County, N. C., on the 
seventh day of Eighth Month, 1821. He removed 
with his parents in 1829, to Hendricks Co., Ind, 
where he married and lived until 1868, when he re- 
moved with his family to Cherokee Co., Kans., where 
he was a useful member in society during the early 
settling of that State. He was from his boyhood a 
lover of the truth, and always endeavored to live a 
Christian life wholly acceptable unto God. He had 
been declining in strength fur several months. As he 
realized his time of dissolution was drawing near, he 
was perfectly resigned to the Master’s will, and said 
he felt thar his work on earth was ended. He was 
conscious to the last, and although weak, talked intel- 
ligently as his life was passing away. As his relatives 
and friends gathered round his bed to watch him ia 
his passing moments, a heavenly covering came over 
the company as he, apparently without a pain ors 
struggle, quietly passed away, and his spirit returned 
to God who gave it. 

,at her home near Woodland, Northampton Co, 
N.C., Ninth Mo. 26th, 1896, GriseLDA May PARKER, 
daughter of Norman and Sarah M. Parker (the former 
deceased), aged thirteen years, ten months and sit 
days; a member of Rich Square Monthly and Cedar 
Grove Preparative Meeting of Friends. She was gath- 
ered as a flower, and we feel our loss is her great gala. 

-—,at his nephew’s, near Eagleton, N. C., Tomas 
PEMBERTON OUTLAND, son of Thomas and Jane Out 
land, Seventh Month 25th, 1896, in his sixty-fourth 
year; a member of Rich Square Monthly and Cedar 
Grove Preparative Meeting of Friends. We believe 
he departed in peace. 

——, at her home near Eagleton, Northampton Co, 
N. C., MartHa ANN OuTLAND, wife of Thomas 
Outland, Eighth Month 11th, 1896, aged twenty-seven 
years, nine months and six days. She was a firm 
liever in the principles of Friends. Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. 





In 


Phillippe. the Republic of 1848, the Empire and the 
Republic of 1870. In the internal affairs of England 
When 


ways. Now there is hardly a village without a station 
within three or four miles of it. But perhaps the 





tionally fortunate. Now £1 a week is getting to be 
regarded as the normal rate of wages. And yet sixty 
years ago the purchasing power of £1 for a man who 
drank tea and smoked was about half what it is now. 

Consul Muth, of Magdeburg, reports to the State 
Department an abnormal sugar beet crop, almost 
equalling the unprecedented yield of 1894. In Austria 
and France, as well as other European countries, the 
crop exceeds that of last year, though in some dis- 
tricts the quality is inferior. This is apt to offset the 
falling off in Cuba to some extent. 

The ancient copper mines of Sinai have been re- 
explored. These were worked by the Egyptians, or 
their slaves, thousands of years ago, and are believed 
to have been abandoned about 3,000 years ago. 

A great deal of Russia’s money is made in England. 
The Birmingham Mint recently received a large order 
from the Russian Government for copper coins. The 
total number of coins required is over seventy mil- 
lions. The coins, which consist of three, two, one, 
half, and quarter kopeck pieces, are already being 
struck off. 

Wild dogs, as dangerous as wolves, have lately been 
abundant in those parts of Japan that were devastated 
by the tidal wave of Sixth Month 15th. They killed 
several country postmen, until these officials were sup- 
plied with trumpets, of which the animals are afraid. 

Great damage has been caused in Iceland by earth- 
quake shocks. 

The greater part of the town of Povoacoa, in the 
Azores, is reported to have been destroyed by a water- 
spout, with great loss of life. 

Honolulu advices announce that President Dole 
and the Hawaiian Council of State have voted unani- 
mously to extend a full pardon to ex-Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. 

On the 9th instant General Weyler left Havana to 
take immediaie personal command in the field of the 
operations against the insurgents which have been in 
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